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NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY IN KANSAS— THE WORE OF 
MR. AND MISS McCOLM. 

By Grace R. Meeker, Ottawa. 

OINCE the beginnings of the science-art of photography the 
^ photographic artists have striven not only to "bold the mirror 
up to nature," but to fix imperishable pictures of the image re- 
flected there. Of late years wonderful things have been accom- 
plished. The bird woman has defied all the discomforts of hours 
of waiting in the forest depths to bring home pictures of the fledg- 
lings in the nest ; Mr. Chapman has solved the mystery of the fla- 
mingo city, and proved, by photographs, the truth of his statements ; 
Mr. Dugmore has caught bird and beast in intimate home life and 
shown them to us as they are ; J. Horace McFarland, with loving 
care, has made us also "acquainted with the trees"; Mabel Osgood 
Wright has imprisoned in books the beds of wild flowers and ferns 
the botanist loves and dreams of. 

In Kansas, also, the beauties of nature have appealed to the 
amateur photographer and much fine work has resulted, such as 
the illustrations of Doctor Quayle's nature books from pictures 
taken by Professor Parmenter and Almina Woods. So far as I 
know, no one has surpassed the McColms, as they present to us 
flowers, birds, animals and landscapes in Kansas. 

For the artistic perfection of their work various causes are as- 
signed. One says they know exactly how much time to give to an 
exposure ; another says they have a fine perception of perspective ; 
Miss McColm herself ascribes much of their success to a careful 
attention to detail. All these are doubtless true ; but also is it true,' 
as one of their Eastern publishers suggests: "They have, besides 
mechanical skill, the soul of the artist, and this they put into their 
pictures." 

Some years ago I found in a floral magazine a page of Kansas 
wild-flower pictures, by Gr. E. McColm. The reproduction was not 
good, but something of artistic truthfulness, as well as the fact that 
they were correctly named, attracted my attention. Later, illustrated 
articles appeared in the Kansas City Star by the same author. 
Again the work of reproduction was poorly done, but I was much 
interested. Last winter I found in the Club Member a beautiful 
print, "Along the Wakarusa." This was signed "Viola McColm, 
Bucklin, Kan." Now, having found " the vvoman in the case," I 
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hesitated no longer, but sent a letter asking for unmounted photo- 
graphs for Christmas gifts to friends. A prompt response came, 
with a package of these wonderful pictures to choose from. They 
were so singularly exact in detail, so clear and sharp in outline, 
and, withal, so beautiful, that I at once wished their merit might 
be brought to the attention of the Academy of Science, as the 
highest expression yet reached in our state of the photographic 
art beautiful. Miss McColm kindly consenting to furnish me with 
specimens and a few notes of their work, I am therefore enabled to 
have the honor of presenting them to you to-day. 




YOUNG MOURNING-DOVES. 



Wishing to make a collection of pictures of out-of-dodr subjects, 
Miss McColm and her brother purchased a camera in 1899. So 
ignorant were they of photographic art that they supposed success 
in negative making depended wholly upon development. A few 
plates were exposed in Topeka on a dull November day, immediately 
after the purchase of the camera. They were taken to a photog- 
rapher to be developed, as tbey took their first lesson in develop- 
ment. "All were badly undertimed exposures; so we had only 
spoiled plates instead of negatives, ,, she says. Aside from this one 
lesson, all their knowledge of picture making has been gained from 
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books and from personal experience, and they do all their own 
finishing. 

They were led to photograph nature subjects from a love for 
nature, and as they worked they found more and more to interest 
them, and the desire grew to know more of the things they pic- 
tured. 




CROW. SITTING. 

From Miss McColm's "Notes by the Way," I quote: "A still, 
cloudy day is the ideal one for photographing nature subjects. 
But we are not often favored with such conditions — especially in 
western Kansas. 

"In photographing flowers, where they grow, it is desirable to 
be able to use a small diaphragm, and give time exposure, so as to 
have a good depth of focus and plenty of detail. From a negative 
possessing these qualities one may make good bromid enlarge- 
ments. 

"Sometimes just at sunrise or sunset it is calm, so one may give 
time exposure on flowers, and with the soft light obtain very beau- 
tiful results. Often, however, the wind blows continuously, and 
one must be content with a rapid snap-shot in the bright sunlight. 
When the wind does not interfere, an umbrella is useful to soften 
the light, when taking nature subjects near the middle of a bright 

ay. 
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NEST OF MEADOW-LARK. 



"Orthochromatic or isochromatic plates, when they can be ob- 
tained fresh, are preferred for floral or landscape work, because they 
give better color values. 

"In photographing an adult bird on the nest, the camera may 
be focused on the nest and everything made ready for the expos- 
ure ; then one may go some distance away and, when the bird returns, 
take the picture by pulling a string attached to the shutter. 

"In all our experience in bird photography the Yellow- billed 
cuckoo is the only one that has destroyed eggs because of our in- 
trusion. " 



